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AT stimony of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Ohio 
conce rning our beloved Srie nd Mary S&S. 
WATKINS, deceased. 

She was the daught. r of John and Sarah 
Taylor, members of the Society of Friends, and 
was born in the year 1811, near Mount Pleasant 
Ohio. She received but very little literary edu- 
cation, but her mind was early visited with re- 
ligious impressions, 


he se to be much eff: ice “d by the ‘follie ‘Ss of youth, 


yet they were mercifully renewed from time to! 
7 ’ 
yet being of a 


tim . as she ; Ldv: ane ed j n ye ars; 
volatile dis sposition and fond of gayety, ahe had 
much to overcome 


tions of Divine Grace, she was enabled to obtain ! 
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No. 13. 
this way were not frequent, but endeavoring to 
abide patiently under the preparing hand of the 
great Minister and Head of the Church, she ad- 
vanced in the school of Christ, and in the year 
1850, her gift was acknowledged, and she was 
recommended to the station of a Minister. 

Soon after this, her mind was drawn in love 


to visit, with the glad tidings of the Gospel of 


our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, many of the 
meetings of Friends; and having the unity and 


‘approbation of her friends at home, she was 
lfrom time to time, liberated and encouraged in 
| . . 

»| this arduous service. 


She often expressed that 
she believed her time was short, and that she felt 
a great necessity to work while the day remained, 
for in the approaching night none can work. 
Her health was poor, and as she continued most- 


,/ ly in the field of labor, it gradually failed, and 


each journey seemed that it might ‘be her last. 


1 | Notwi thstanding the feeble state of her health, 
and although she suffere “dl | 


she was enabled to vi isit, with the message of 
love, many of the mee tings of Friends in other 
Yearly Meetings as well as in our own. In the 
course of her religious exercises, her mind was 


often drawn toward those not members of our 
: but by yiel ling to the ope ra. | 


religious Society, and under the influence of that 
| pure Gospel which breathes peace on earth and 


the victory, through faith in Him who loved us, ! good-will to men, she became qualified in good 
and gave himself for us, that He might redeem | measure to show forth to others what the Lord 


us from all iniquity. 

In the year 1828 she was united in marriage 
with our friend, 
within the limits of this Monthly meeting. 

About this time, the difficulties in our Socie ty, 
caused by the unsound doctrines of Elias Hicks 


and his followers, occasioned a se paration in this | 


meeting. By this event the faith of our dear 
friend was closely tried. 
with the Separatists, she felt that she could not 
unite with them therein, but through discour- 
agement, neglected the attendance of our religious 
meetings, and suffered herself to be disowned. 
Yet in this barren condition she found no peace, 
until she resumed the attendance of meetings. 





had done for her, and to invite all to come and 
partake of his rich mercies, through repen- 


Lemuel Watkins, and se sttled | tance and faith in a crucified, risen, and glorified 


Redeemer. 

In the course of her travail and exercises, her 
mind was frequently drawn out with compassion 
toward that class of our fellow-creatures who, 


through unwatchfulness and disobedience to the 
Her parents joining|laws of our country, were confined within the 


walls of a prison-house. She visited the peni- 
tentiaries of several of the different States, and 
some of them more than once. Many of these 
seasons proved very satisfactory. She seemed 
peculiarly qualified for this servic e, and many of 
the poor and unfortunate criminals, as she im- 


This act of duty drew upon her fresh trials, but | parted to them the word of hope and consolation 


continuing in a good degree faithful, she was en- 
abled to make satisfaction to her friends, and was | 


and reasoned of righteousness, of temperance, 
and judgment to come, appe vared to realize the 


restored to membership. Shegradually inc reased | blessing of the Gospel of Christ. 


in religious growth and experience, and in 1846, 


The oppressed condition of the African descen- 


the thirty-sixth year of her age, she appeared in| dants made a deep impression on the mind of 
Her feelings often drew her to 


the ministry. 


For sowe time her appearances in ' our dear friend. 
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mingle with them, in the course of her travels, 
both in the free and slave-holding States, hold- 
ing meetings with them and with their masters, 
to comfort and satisfaction. Laboring, as ability 
was afforded, to impress that apostolic truth, 
“that God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Notwithstanding our dear sister was called and 
gifted to preach the Gospel of peace, she had 
many trials and deep baptisms to pass through, 
from time to time, in order to fit and qualify her 
for the service of Him who putteth forth his own, 
and goeth before them. And we find noted in 
her diary, the attendance of silent meetings, 
“ deeply engaged, but no way opening to speak.” 
And in contemplating an arduous engagement 
near the close of her labors of love, she writes : 
“The prospect looks gloomy—my health is so 
poor, yet I resign it all, and am glad when I can 
say, Thy will, Oh Father, and not mine, be done. 
I am afraid I am too much inclined to distrust 
in times of adversity. 
Zion, and strength from thy holy hill!’ 
these feelings, this devoted handmaid took a final 
leave. ‘I took,” said she, “the parting hand, 
pressed the parting lips, and spoke the solemn 
farewell—all, all, I trust, for His sake, whose 
loving-kindness is better than life.’’ 

Feeble and emaciated with pulmonary con- 
sumption, and the sands of life being almost run, 
human prudence would have dictated, and the 
feelings of nature would have prompted her, to 
remain in the bosom of her family the few re- 
maining days of her life, there to receive the 
solace of affection. But her love for Him who 
calls and qualifies for His service was stronger 
than earthly ties, and His favor more valued than 
the endearments of home. So that she could, in 
good measure, say with the Apostle, ‘‘ None of 
these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I may finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
grace of God.” 

Our dear friend was a lover of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and strongly recommended the diligent 
reading of them, by precept and example. She 
writes : ‘‘ May my surviving friends, my precious 
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Under | 
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last journey, and while on board the boat, on hei 
way to Iowa, she makes the following, her last 
memorandum: “ Calm, prayerful feelings per- 
vade my mind ; I desire to hold myself in readiness 
for the midnight ery, for it is my meat and drink 
|to do my Master’s will. This morning, on taking 
our seats for Scripture reading (a practice she 
was careful to observe in her travels), the wing 
of the Ancient Goodness seemed to be spread 
over us. Oh! what shall I render to the Lord 
for his goodness to us-ward? How often has he 
made a way for me when there appeared to be 
no way? Bow low, Oh, my soul, and forget not 
| to offer thyself a willing sacrifice !”’ 

She pursued her journey, and reached the 
Quarterly meeting of Pleasant Plain, in Iowa; 
here her strength failing, she was conveyed to 
the house of a friend, where she received every 
necessary attention. Her remaining strength 
gradually waned, until the 14th of the Sixth 
month, 1854, when she peacefully passed away 
from the scenes of her earthly labors, to receive, 
we humbly trust, the reward of the righteous, 
aged 43 years, 1 month, and 15 days. ‘Thus, to 
use her own expression, continuing in the field 
until she dropped the shackles of mortality. 

May the reading of this Memoir encourag 
others to set their affections on things above, and 
follow on in like faithfulness in the way of life 
and peace, endeavoring to promote the Redeem- 
| er’s kingdom and the salvation of mankind ; re- 
| membering that, “ They that be wise shall shine 
}as the brightness of the firmament, and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars, 
forever and ever.”’ 





THE HARP OF DAVID. 


Many strains of celestial melody, many glimpses 
of the King in his glory, many wonderful reve- 
j lations of the dealings of God with man, are 
| found among the sacred lyrics of the royal bard 


jof Israel. Many a magnificent descant on the 
| wonders of creative power, as displayed in the 
| heavens, the earth, and the sea; many strains of 
praise uttered, as it seems, in view of the land of 
| Beulah, have pealed forth from that anointed 
lyre ; many songs of holy triumph have moved 


family, and in an especial manner those of the|its heavenly strings, discoursing the excellent 
household of faith, be encouraged to persevere in | melody of consolation and encouragement to the 
all times of discouragement, trusting in the Lord | church in all ages, and lifting the dark veil of 
Jesus, our never-failing friend.” And she here despondency from the tossed and tribulated spirit. 
mentions particular chapters in the Bible, and} ‘Truly the harp of David is a harp of many 
recommending them, says: ‘“ Very often have | tones, containing in its large compass the length 
these been to me like a refreshing shower on a | and breadth of the patriarchal, Mosaic and Chris- 
thirsty land. And now let my change come | tian dispensations. Here we find teachings which 
when it may, at my own home, or if it please the | have comforted the simple and edified the wise ; 
Ancient of Days to continue me in the field | food for the healthy and solace for the sick; a 
until I drop the shackles of mortality, Oh! | staff for the pilgrim full of days, and a song of 
that others may be induced to read of His good- | gladness for the mouth of the little child; over 
ness, of His promises, and of His wonderful | its trembling chords pass tones of tender and pa- 
works to the children of men !’’ thetic complaint, penitential supplications, and 

After having travelled extensively in this, her ' songs of thanksgiving, commemorative of dangers, 
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afflictions, deliverances ; comprising a manual of 
devotion for the church universal, stamped with 
the highest authority, and sealed with the sign- 
manual of a Hand Divine. 

The descriptive passages in the Psalms of 
David are of the highest order of excellence ; his 
lyrics, whether in the form of the simple ode, the 
dramatic ode, the elegiac, or the enigmatic, dis- 
play a magnificent combination of harmony and 
power, giving him, beyond all challenge, the 
place of a recognized prince among the illustri- 
ous band of Hebrew poets. What a history is 
often contained in a short compass! A few 
graphic touches reveal to our view pictures of 
the past, replete with interest and instruction,— 
the marvellous wrought in the land 
Egypt—the divers plagues brought to a climax 
on that fatal night, when, at the fiat of the des- 
troying angel, wailing was in all homes for the 
death of the first-born ! We see the enfranchised 
host of Israel—the divided sea—the despot king 
and his forces overwhelmed—the pillar of cloud 
by day—the pillar of fire by night—the gather- 
ing of manna in the wilde rness—the waters gush- 
ing from the rock at the bidding of the holy 
chief—beside a deep-flowing river stand the 
priests, bearing the ark of the covenant, and the 
host of Israel wait in breathless anticipation the 
presence of the Lord—Jordan’s swollen waters 
are rolled back, and stand together as a heap— 
the people pass over, and the scene closes with 
the sublime interrogation, “‘ What ailed thee, O 
thou sea, that thou fleddest ?—thou Jordan, that 
thou wast driven back ’—ye mountains that ye 
skipped like rams ; and ye little hills like lambs ?”’ 
To which is given an equally sublime response : 
“ At the appearance of the Lord, O earth, thou 
didst tremble ; at the presence of the strong God 
of Jacob !” 

Amid these sacred lyrics we find pastorals of 
the most felicitous construction, perfect in pic- 
turesque beauty and graphie vitality ; we see the 
rich valleys waving with corn, ‘the pastures 
clothed with flocks, the little hills rejoice on eve ry 
side ; and as thus we look on the earth crowned 
with a diadem of beauty, we give a responsive 
“ Amen” to the words, “Oh Lord, how mani- 
fold are thy works; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all ; the earth is full of thy riches !” 

Amid these full-toned utterances of the in- 
spired bard, the spiritual and the material are 
exquisite ly blended. We see the sun going forth 
in his splendor, and the moon walking i in bright- 
ness—we stand by soft-flowing water- ‘brooks, and 
feel the influences of the dew of Hermon—we 
walk about Zion, and tell the towers thereof—we 
visit the mysterious recesses of Sinai, wander 
amid the rocky defiles of Lebanon, and stand 
within the shadow of its goodly cedars—we feel 
the earthquake, and the voice of thunder is in 
our ears—we stand face to face with the stormy 
deep and the great leviathan that plays therein— 
we see the summer with its green pastures, the 


signs 


autumn with waving corn fields ond | o] elichens 
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vintage, the winter with its hoar frost scattered 
forth like ashes ; all forest glory, all ocean gran- 
deur, all pastoral beauty, all arctic sublimity, are 
he sre prese nted to our vie w—a grand p: anorama, 
glowing in the rich coloring of oriental genius, 
and touched into perpetual life and beauty by 
the golden ray of inspiration. 

What a pe rfect union of grandeur and sim- 
plicity is found in the 19th Psalm! In the 
silence of all flesh we stand beneath the azure 
canopy of heaven, and hear, as it were, an organ 
executing one of those grave, solemn measures, 
which dispose to meditation and holy thought. 
The heart vibrates with emotion as the tones of 
the inspired bard fall on the spiritual sense : 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work. Day unto 
day uttereth speech,” &¢. Who in moments 
like these does not warmly re-echo the closing 
words, “ Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, 
Oh Lord, my strength, and my redeemer ! 

What an argosy of heave nly treasure is embo- 
died in the goodly 103d Psalm! Fraught with 
divine meanings, it arrests our attention, renews 
our aspirations and our hopes, and dispels the 
faithless misgivings of a doubting spirit. A 
dying saint, whom his Lord had seen meet to 
prove in the furnace of affliction, once said— 
“Amid all my pains of body and sorrows of 
mind, these words have been very comforting to 
me: ‘ Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him; for he 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are 
dust.’ ”’ 

But amid the gems of sacred harmony which 
have oft times given to the Christian way farer 
an articulate 1 response, there is one strain of sur- 
passing sweetness, which we would fain have en- 
graven on our heart and written on the palms of 
our hands. ‘To the soul cast down amid the in- 
firmities of the flesh, it comes as a goodly portion 
of manna ; to the spirit thirsting for the water of 
life, it is as a brook by the way. In the hour of 
rejoicing, it is with us as a sunbeam of light and 
gladness, consecrated to our affections by that 
early time when with hushed spirit we lisped 
forth its holy numbers at a mother’s knee, and 
sealed to our matured convictions by its own in- 
trinsic value and beauty. There is included in 
its short compass a profusion of benevolence, 
which speaks to the heart of that ceaseless cur- 
rent of love flowing to us through the merey of 
God in Christ Jesus. The opening paragraph 
is an expression of the fullest content: “ The 
Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.” I 
shall not want, because He who upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power is my keeper 
and my surety—lI shall not want; for his are the 
silver and the gold, and the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills—I shall not want; for He hath said, 
‘‘ T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.”’ 
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is given to the outstretched hand of faith: “ He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
leadeth me beside the still waters,’ &. What 
a strain of spirit music is here !—what a glow of 
rest and peace is diffused over this sweet pastoral 
picture! The good shepherd, the green retreat, 
the still, unruffled waters ; in the contemplation 
of it the soul is touched with a sense of that final 
rest pre pared for the pe ople of God beside that 
pure immortal river shewn to the beloved Apos- 
tle amid the visions of Patmos. 
in the body, the believer reclines under the pro- 
tection of Him whose advent was announced as 
‘good tidings of joy ;’’ here the heart is made 


song of redeeming love is substituted for the 
thunders of Sinai. Then follows a rich, full note, 
in celebration of this love which passeth know- 
ledge. The inspired minstrel, in the full as- 
surance that all the promises of God are Yea and 
Amen in Christ Jesus, takes the harp of faith, 
and testifies that in the utmost extremity, even 


cast away the anointed shield :—“ Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; fur thou art with me.”’ Good 
old John Bunyan, in one of those graphie pic- 
tures, each of which may be looked on as a per- 


death. That great mind, so awed and spiritual- 
ized by long converse with the unseen—that 
sensitive spirit, familiar with visions, 
dreams and mysteries—paints, with all but in- 


80 


spired pen, the pitfalls, the snares, the yawning | 


gulfs, the dangerous passes, the howling beasts, 
the hideous shapes, the loathsome reptiles seen 

amid that night of terrors, wavering, flickering, 
intangible, yet resolving itself into a hideous 
panorama of doubt and horror. Yet, even amid 
these strange, wild, horrifying apparitions, which 
sin and temptation disclose to our view, the heart 
of the believer, skilled in that divinest philosophy 
which builds its hope on the Rock of Ages, cries 


they comfort me.” 

The Psalmist then proceeds to enumerate the 
feast of fat things, the cup full to overflowing, 
the holy oil of anointing ; and in the contempla- 
tion of this banquet of mercy, Faith, soaring on 
eagle-wing, sings this song of triumph: “ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life, and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever.”’ 

Sweet and precious beyond all power to tell 
are thy strains, oh minstrel-king of Israel! What 
peaceful hours, what goodly seasons, have we 
passed with thee—what heart-sorrows have been 
alleviated in listening to thy soothing cadences— 
what cares and anxieties have melted away like 
shadows of the night, as from thy sacred stores 
we have drawn forth treasures both new and old ! 


he | 


3 | necessary to extend our field of observation. 
in the hour and power of darkness, he will not 


and | 


its likes and dislikes begin to assume the form of 
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Gifted with heavenly wisdom, hen honest us 
the beauty of holiness; thou bringest us into 
loving contact with all the sweet and noble ele- 
ments in nature’s august academy ; and, as thy 
soft inviting music falls on our ear, our hearts 
are penetrated by the love of God, and awed into 
devout reverence by His fe/t Presence! And 
when the shadows of evening gather around us— 
when the outward sense becomes dim and the 
natural force is abated—when the silver cord is 
about to be loosed and the golden bowl broken, 


Here, while still | fai 


fain would we that our hearts should awaken in 
joyful response to these songs of Zion, as, stand- 
ing by Jordan’s awful river, we wait in chastened 


| anticipation, the time when we shall join the full 
glad by the consolations of the Gospel, and the | 


chorus of harmony which swells the harps of the 
redeemed in the mansions 


Friend. 


above. — London 
a Ce. 


EDUCATION—PARENTAL DUTIES. 


We have now arrived at a point when it will be 
5 Hith- 
erto the child has been treated as the central 
point of the system. Now, however, we shall 
have to take a wider survey. 

It is the lot of most children to be one of a 
number. This aggregate of children with their 


| parents we call a family; and it will be necessary 
sonal. experience, sets forth in portentous array | 


this walking through the valley of the shadow of | 


now to say something of this aggregate into which 
ach child comes, and which constitutes its sphere 
of life and action ; for as soon as the child begins 
to emerge from mere animal life, and as soon as 


human affection and human intelligence, the 
family relations become the most potent educa- 


| tional forces, whether for good or for evil, to th 


child. 
The law of oneness, of like begetting like, finds 
in the family relations a striking illustration. - 
First and foremost in the family come the pa- 
rents. On them mainly rests the responsibility 
of moulding the character of the family. The 
family ought to be the nursery of the affections— 


| that it is not always so is a sad truth. 
aloud, ‘“ I will fear no evil—thy rod and thy staff | 


It is not necessary that parents should be very 
learned, but they ought to be well informed ; and 
if their children are to owe them anything of en- 
during worth in their characters, 
holy, loving and truthful. 

Though parents need not necessarily be the 
sole imparters of knowledge to their children, 
they ought to be the first and foremost cultivators 
of their affections and of their spiritual nature ; 
and to do this, it is absolutely necessary that they 
themselves should be holy, loving and sincere. 
They ought also, either by study or intuition, to 
know the nature of each child, and strive to adapt 
themselves in love to the peculiarities of each. 
Each child has come as a distinct unit into their 
charge, and each and all ought to receive the 
tending of a parent’s love. 

One child will often be gifted with an aptitude 


they must be 
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for making some one soqulrement with greater , We to the child are angels: are we angels to each 
*}° . ; . op ? 
facility than another, and, as education consists | . omer ES > 
in drawing out into activity the latent powers of | °° eo a child conceive not ill. Upon the bosom of 
: Be ” ; a mother 
the child, it is necessary for a true education that Let it feel the pulse of peace, and in her gaze see Je- 
the educator should have a true appreciation of sus shining ; 
what there is in each child peculiar to itself. In the bowed neck of a father around God its arms 
entwining. 
gut above all things must they be holy, lovi ing " 
and sincere ; because, if they be w: inting herein, Let Christ move daily unrestrained in all before its 


eyes, 
= ir childre n will, in all probability, be wanting | 1, wiil reflect the Night from ell, os lekes reflect the 
ai80. skies : 


The more united children are to their parents | Till judgment lastly shall confirm what first example 
in love, the more need is there for holiness and | taught, 1 din Mitte waited 1 
truthfulness in the parent ; for it is in the one- Rea ae Ge Cos ‘whem tore tate tie cracls 
a « love that like begets like. Children be- | Parents too little consider what a power on 
come like what they like, and in the degree in| | their children, for good or for evil, is their own 
which children love their parents, in the same | ).9. anti iideleen dl Siete 
degree will they tend towards their likeness. Po ven if careless themselves about their own 

3 : ultimate destination, they ought to have mercy on 
their children. 

The mutual relations of husband and wife, pa- 
rent and child, are the most sacred of all human 
relations. In them is contained the germ of a 
much higher relation—the type of a deeper truth ; 
and only as the human relations tend towards the 
re alization of those hiche ‘rre ‘lations, of whic h they / 
are emblems, do they really fulfil their purpose. 

Our Saviour continually uses the earthly re- 
lationship as an emblem of the heavenly one; 
and the fact of its being so used gives a depth 
and meaning to the title of father, enough to 
startle us into thoughtfulness. 

The parent sts ands to the young child in the 
relation that God stands to the parent, arctine on the 
self is not. No amount of religious teaching, or| degree in which the parent has faithfully fulfilled 
preaching, or praying, or catechisms, or creeds, | his duty to his child depends very much in after 
will supply the place of individual holiness of} life the probability of the child having a true ap- 
character in the parent or teacher. The intuition preciation of his relation to the Father of all. 


of a child will pierce through all shams, and the | The Se riptures teach us that this is one step to- 
assumption of religion, where there is not in- 


We generally admire what we love, and aspire 
after what we » admire, be it good or bad—and so 
with children. If the parents live an impure or | 
false life, the chance is that the taint will reach 
the child. Whilst, on the other hand, where 
there is in the parents a true aspiration after vir- | 
tue and holiness, and parent and child are attach- 
ed in love each to each, the child, in this oneness 
of love, will tend towards a likeness to the parent, 
and the sanctity of the parent will prove a power 
for good to the child; not by loading the mem ory 
with precept and doctrine, but by the innate force 
of holiness and love. 

And no imitation of the thing will serve instead, 
—no assumption of holiness where the thing it- 


wards the true apprehension of God, and in early 
dividual holiness, will only be an evil, in teaching | childhood. the idea of the Infinite One is wh olly 
hypocrisy, and fixing the idea that religion is incomprehensible, and becomes in the mouth of 
only a system of words and appearances. the child merely a name. 

We must “ de what our children ought to be, How far are we, as parents, preparing our 
do what they ought to do, avoid what they ought | children, in our relation to them, for the true ap- 
to avoid. Are any among them f: faulty ? Kx- prehension of their relation to their Father in 


° . — . ee 
amine yourself—begin by improving yourself, | Heaven ! s 
and then seek to imp rove your ¢ hildren. Think | Is our parental covernment and teaching such 


that those around you are o only the reflections of | a8 will prepare our children for a loving realiza- 

yourself. It is bei ng more than teach ing that | tion of their higher relation to the Father of all ? 

educates.” Is the word Father a term of endearment, or 
| the contrary ? 

ding child | We are taught to address God as “ Our Father 

More watchful is the child of them. It cannot be be- | Who is in heaven.” We are told that he is as a 


Home must be holy. Parentsthinkto watch the bud- 


cniled | « Rather who pitieth his children’’—that he will 
By Sabbath conversation; little heeds the parts of} be a father unto us, and we shall be his sons and 

speech | daughters. The term is intended to imply the 
It looks and learns, and as the parents live before it | . 


nearest and the dearest relationship. 
Sut what force or meaning can the illustration 
Home most be holy. Peace and love, and without} possibly have to the many who, unfortunately, 
E : 


so they tenc h. 


effort, firm, stand to their earthly parent in a relation far oth- 





Truth most inviolate, and ¢ y must surround the gerr : 5 
ng it a Savi e, ae mu " - l . D | or than that of love’ 
f nascen nteliect. hat strife, or hate, or wrong, . °1 *y° . 
cam he And how great is the responsibility of those 
Until the judgment is awake let not an infant see. parents who have, by their conduct, robbed the 
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Scripture illustrations of all their fore eand mean- 
ing to their children by a tyrannous and unloving 
rule. 

On the other hand, where the law of love, 
which is the law of oneness, has been preserved | 
between parent and child, and the parent’s life is | 
itself a constant aspiration after holiness, the 
earthly relation fulfils its true ideal, and becomes 


a step towards the highest truth—becomes an in- | 
strument of spiritual development to the child, 


through which the influences of heaven reach it, 
and under which its spiritual wants and desires 
are stimulated—wants and desires which will 
ultimate ly seek their satisfaction in a source hich- 
er than the parent—in the source from which 
the parent himself draws his own consolations. 
Rightly to fulfil the parental duties is a very 
high attainment—an attainment requiring a wis- 
dom above this world ; 
the greatness of the duties, so great are the re- 
sponsibilities. 
shirked ; 


riage ; but the day of reckoning comes sooner or 
later, as inevitably as effect follows cause. 

It will be said that holy parents have had very 
unholy children—that experience proves that 


parenta ] ex: unple does not nec ssarily incline a| 
child to virtue and holiness, and proofs many and 
varied are existing around us of the sad fact. 

We are very ready to seize on these instances, 


and hastily to infer from them that the work is 


wholly in higher hands than ours, and that our | 
efforts are a waste of power. We are apt to shelter | 


ourselves under such arguments, and to make 


them an apology for our own neglect—for our 


own failure earnestly and perseveringly to seek 
to influence aright the soul-culture of our child- 
ren. We commend them in prayers to God, and 
hope for the best; return back to his hands the 
charge which He has committed to our steward- 
ship, a charge which we assumed ourselves, and 
undertook the responsibilities of, (too often how 
presumptuously!) when we committed ourselves 
to the act of marriage. 

Far be it from us to underrate the 


let it be remembered what the true prayer in such 
an engagement is,—that it consists not in a mere 
mental utterance of desire towards God for the 
end we aim at, but in an exercise of the whole 
being, body, soul and spirit, towards that end in 
a conscious dependence upon God ;—that the 
truest prayer is often the prayer of action, the ex- 
ercise of all the powers of our being in holy dedi- 
cation and earnest striving for the thing we need. 

The parent’s~* exercise” for his chik 1 must 
not be mere ly that the child “ may be influenced 
aright,’ but rather should he exercise himself, 
that he, the parent, may be enabled rightly to 
influence his child. To do this aright implies a 


and just in proportion to | 


These responsibilities cannot be | 
they may be neglected, be slighted, be 
never thought of in the previous thought of mar- | 


value of 
prayer and divine guidance in the soul-culture of 
our children. We are assured there can be no | 
right fulfilment of parental duty without it ; but | 
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Sinton to the oie anil an earnestness therein, 
| that are too seldom realized; a knowledge of his 
| child’s nature, and of his own nature, and of the 
true relation in which he stands to his child, and 
these in combination with that first necessity in 
| himself, without which all is useless—that holi- 
ness, love and sincerity which are the marks of 
| some measure of the divine life in his own soul. 
| That so m: iny holy parents have bi ud unholy 
— lren may be traced mainly perhaps to the 
fact, that though they themse Ives had realized 
in degree a measure of the divine life, yet they 
| had failed in understanding aright or endeavoring 
to realize their true relation to their children, 
| and the true means whereby their influence was 
| to be exercised on them. And thus failing— 
| from neglect or other cause—whether to under- 
stand aright or to put in practice the means 
whereby the human heart is reached and quic *k- 
ened, they failed in one of the highest of their 
earthly duties—their parental relations. 

It may be said that with all the other engage- 
ments devolving on parents, there is not time for 
an exclusive devotion to the souls of children. 
| But why, if life is full of engagements, did 

they then add so recklessly this one for which 
| there was no time ?—London Friend. 


Re-opening the African Nlave-trade. Messaae 
of Gov. Adams, of South Carolina, to the 
Legislature. 
Executive ag" rtment, t 
Columbia, 8. C. iv. 24, 1856 § 
The outward pressure against the institu- 
tion of slavery should prompt us to do all we can 
to fortify it within. Diffusion is strength; concen- 
tration, is to dif- 
Suse the slave pe yulation as much as possible, 
|and thus secure in the whole community the 
| motive of self interest for its support. 1 have 
| no doubt of the inherent ability of the institu- 
tion to maintain itself against all assaults. It is 
the basis of our political organism, and it would 
not be difficult to show that the poorest white man 
among us is directly concerned in its preserva- 
tion ; but the argument of self interest is easy of 
comprehension and sure of action. I recommend 
the passage of a law exempting from sale (under 
contracts to be hereafter entered into) at least 
one slave. Such an immunity would stimulate 
every one to exert himself to possess his family 
at least of a property in some degree above the 
casualities of debt. As you multiply the number 
who acquire the prope rty, so will you widen and 
deepen the determination to sustain the institu- 
tion. 
The consumption of cotton has st teadily in- 
| creased, and will in a few years exceed the sup- 
ply—not from want, on our part, of land on 
| which to grow it, but from want of operators to 
| cultivate it. The demand for the article being 
| greater than the supply, the price must go up, 
| in the absence of all disturbing causes. As long 


weakness. Our true pol cy 
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as this continues to to be the. case, we must pros- 
per; but the certain effect of hich prices will be 
to stimulate the growth of it in foreign countries, 
and in time to destroy the monopoly which we 
have so long enjoyed. The possession of this 
ote is the chief element of Southern pros- 
perity, and the dependence of the manufacturing 






interests on us for a supply of this article will 
continue to prove to be one of our strongest safe- 





guards. The amount of cotton now grown in 





the Kast Indies should open our eyes to our true 
policy. ‘The idea that African slaves only can 
successfully grow cotton, is an entire mistake. 
Under British dom ination, Sree slaves are now 








pre lu i tq in the East more than the entire crop 
if the United States in 1820. From a report 
of the Hon. W. L. Marcy, Secretary of State, 
in answer to a resolution of Congress, it appears 
that during the year 1855 the shipments of cot- 
ton to Great Britain were, from the United 
States, in round numbers, 679 millions of pounds, 
and from the East Indies, Egypt, and Brazil, 
202 millions of pounds. 
tnd the ¢ 


the raw materi 









‘ontinent can procure their supply of 






otton States are limited to the home market, then 
will our doom be Sé aled. 








This England, our commercial rival, clearly sees, 
and hence her syst ematic efforts to stimulate the 
producti n of cotton in the East. The success 
which has thus far attended those efforts will in- 
cite her to redouble them. The East Indies 








maintain our present P sition, we must have 
This can be obtained in but 
one w ty—by re opening the African slave trade. 
Until Providence interposes and changes his 
organism, the African must continue to be 
‘hewer of wood and a drawer of water.’ It is 
a diseased sentimentality which starts back at the 
idea of legalizing the slave trade, and at the same 
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| time contemplates, without emotion, the cruel 
1 servitude which capital exacts of labor all the 
. world over. There was a time when canting 
f philanthropists had instilled into us a belief that 
| slavery was wrong. Investigation has entirely 
r changed the once common sentiment on this 
t point. The South now believes that a mysteri- 
ous Providence has brought the two races to- 
Vv gether on this continent for wise purposes, and 
that the existing relation has been mutually bene- 
r ficial. Southern slavery has elevated the Afri- | 
d can to a degree of civilization which the black 
L- race has never attained in any other age or coun- 
=. ™ We see it now in its true light, and re- 
1- gard it as the most safe and stable basis for free 
D- institutions in the world.” 
n Had the slave trade never been closed, the equi- 
LO 
Te not have been destroy: d. The North has had the | 
My 


labor, and hence the rapid settlement of the 


W he never England 
l elsewhere than from us, and the | 


Destroy the value of} 
slave labor, and emane ipation follows inevits ably. 


abound in fertile lands and cheap labor. al. 


¢\ ciated with this form of society. 
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N oxth- west. Since 1808 the South has supplie d 
her own labor, and has necessarily made slower 
progress in settling up the South-west. If the 
trade were now open, I am persuaded that the 
South would not consent to close it; and this is, 
perhaps, the best answer to the argument derived 


¢ | from the mere sentiment that is arrayed against 


the proposition. It is apprehe nded that the 
opening of this trade will lessen the value of 
slaves, and ultimately destroy the institution. It 
is asuflicient answer to point to the fact that un- 
| restricted immigration has not diminished the 
value of labor in the North-western confederacy. 
The cry there is, want of labor, notwithst inding 
capital has the pauperism of the Old World to 
press into its grinding service. If we cannot 
supply the demand for slave labor, then we must 
‘ nae to be supplied with a species of labor we 
do not want, and which i 





s, from the very nature 
of things, antagonistic to our institutions. It is 
much better that our drays should be driven by 
slaves—that our factories should be worked by 
|slaves—that our hotels should be served by 
| slaves—that our locomotives should be manned 
by slaves, than that we should be ere “ the 


| introduction, from any quarter, of : L popul ition 
lien to us by birth, training and education, and 
which in the process of time must lead to that 
conflict between capital and labor, ‘which makes 
it so dificult to maintain free institutions in all 
| wealthy and highly civilized nations, where such 
“ titutions as ours do not exist.’”’ In all slave- 

\olding States true policy dictates that the supe- 
| rior race should direct, and the inferior perform 
all menial service. Competition between the 
white and black man for this service may not 
disturb Northern se sibility, but it does not ex- 
actly suit our latitude Irrespective, howeve ’, 


Llaof v? lerest, the actof Congre 8s declaring the slave 


trade piracy isa brand upon US which I think it 
If the trade be piracy, 
the slave must be plunder; and no ingenuity can 
— ie logical necessity of such conclusion. 
My hopes and fortunes are indissolubly asso- 
y I feel that I 
would be wanting in duty if I did not urge you 
to withdraw your assent to an act which is itself 
a direct condemnation of your institutions. But 
we have interests to enforce a course of self re- 
spect. I believe, as I have alre: ady stated, that 
more slaves are necessary to a continuance of our 
ln ronopoly in plantation products. | believe that 
they are necessary to the full development of our 
whole round of agricultural and mechanical re- 
sources, that they are necessary to the restora- 
tion of the South te an equality of power in the 
ventral government, perhaps to the very integ- 
rity of the slave soci ty, disturbed as it has been 
by causes which have induced an undue propor- 


oe to remove. 





librium between the North and the South would | tion of the ruling race. To us have been com- 


mitted the fortunes of this peculiar form of so- 


Old World from which to draw her supply of | ciety resulting from the union of unequal races. 


It has vindicated its claim to the apy probation of 


oe 
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an enlightened humanity. It has civilized and 
Christianized the African. It has exalted the 
white race itself to higher hopes and purposes, 
and it is, perhaps, of the most sacred obligation 
that we should give it the means of expansion, 
and that we should press it forward to a perpe- 
tuity of progress. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 6, 1856. 


{E-OPENING OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
—For a few months past this measure has been 
advocated by several Southern newspapers, but 
the people of the North have taken little notice 
of it, probably doybting that any intention to | 
agitate the subject seriously was entertained. | 
When the annexation of Texas was first sug- | 
gested; when the present Fugitive Slave Law 
was introduced into Congress; and again, when | 
hints were circulated that an attempt would be | 
made to repeal the Missouri Compromise, the 
same unwillingness was manifested to believe 
that measures so generally deemed unconstitu- | 
tional and unjust, could ever be adopted. The | 
results in these cases, and in other successful | 
demands of the slaveholding interests, should | 
stimulate us to the early and prompt use of every | 
proper means to prevent the great climax of in- 
iquity which is now to be pressed upon the na- 
tional councils. 


| 


| 





On another page may be found 
some extracts from a recent message of Governor 
Adams, of South Carolina, to the Legislature of 
that State. They are introduced to show the 
grounds upon which a step so startling and bold 
in its character, so shocking to the settled con- 
viction of the civilized world, is seriously recom- 
mended to the adoption of the American people, 

It is to be lamented, however, that in every 
effort, whether to impress upon the mind of the 
slaveholder the utter incompatibility of slavery 
with the principles of Christianity, or to resist 
his the constitutional 
rights of the Free States and the Territories, the 
people of the North find their moral power para- 
lyzed through their implication in the 
The Southern 
people cannot believe in the purity of our prefes- 
sion or the integrity of our motives; hence they 


encroachments upon 


great evil 
against which they contend. 


are bold in their demands and confident of suc- 
cess, taunting us with participating more largely 
than themselves in the profits of slavery. They 


know that even now northern vessels and northern 


| amounts to this : 
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capital convey slaves by thousands annually t 
Brazil and Cuba, and they doubtless look to this 
mercenary spirit for efficient aid in their new 
enterprise. 

Referring to the large amount of Ameri¢an 
cotton furnished to the market, Governor Adams 
says, “The possession of this monopoly is the 
chief element of Southern prosperity, and the 
dependence of the manufacturing interests on us 
for a supply of this article, will continue to prove 
An- 
ticipating a large increase of cotton cultivation 
by England in the East Indies and by France in 


Algeria, he continues : 


to be one of our strongest safeguards.”’ 


“ To maintain our present 
position, we must have cheap labor also. 


can be obtained in but one way—by re-opening 


This 
the African slave trade.”’ His argument briefly 
The consumption of cotton is 


steadily increasin 


or 
re 


; the principal supply is fur- 
nished by slave labor in the Southern States ; the 
prosperity and safety of slavery depend upon the 
maintenance of the present monopoly ; this can 
only be secured by obtaining cheap labor through 
the re-opening of the African slave trade. 

“Destroy the value of slave labor,” says Gov 
Adams, “and emancipation follows inevitably.” 
Is it not important, then, that the friends of eman- 
cipation should, in all practicable modes, encou- 
rage the production of cotton and other tropical 
articles by free labor? 


EpucatTion.—Education and the proper exer- 
cise of parental influence are subjects often dis- 
cussed, but never exhausted. As one generation 
of children rapidly succeeds another, and the 
parents who have young families around them 
to-day, soon give place to those upon whom next 
devolve the same important and responsible du- 
ties ; so there is found to be a necessity for ‘line 
upon line, and precept upon precept.’”’ Several 
essays under the title of “ Education ”’ have ap- 
peared in late numbers of the London Friend, 
and we have rarely seen the duties of the pa- 
rental relation treated more instructively and 
impressively than in the essay which we hav: 
It will be 
read, we think, with interest by all, and, it may 
be hoped, with advantage also, by the parents of 


taken from that paper of last month. 


young children. 


Marrirp, At Friends’ Meeting, Fall River, Mass., o1 
the 25th ult., James Newton, of Worcester, to Eni 
b., only daughter of Jos. C. Anthony of the 


BETH 


plac 


former ( 








, On the 6th of the 11th month, 1856, at 
Friends’ Meeting at Blue River, Washington County, 
Indiana, Hexry Witson to Martua Atsertsoy, both 
members of Blue River Monthly Meeting 

——, (n the 12th ult., at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Rancocas, N. J., Josepa W. Liveivecort, of Moorestown, 
to ANN Wiis, daughter of Daniel Wills of the former 


——., At Friends’ Meeting, Pleasant Hill, Wabash 
Indiana, on the 17th of Ninth month last, Epwin 


Dawes to Resecca Jang, daughter of Johnand Rebecca 


_ —, At Friends Meeting, Wabash, Wabash Co., 


Indiana n the 13th of Eleventh month, Ro.ien 
Hutcuins to Marraa C., daughter of David and 
Susanna Miles, (the former deceased.) 


Diep,—On the 22d ult., Samuen Jones, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, a member of Miami Monthly 


In New London, Howard County, Indiana, on 
e 22d of 9th month last, Gerrarp M. Jounson, in 
the 48th year of his age. This dear Friend accepta- 
bly filled the station of an overseer for some time 
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About the time of his marriage he settled in that 


| part of the country, then a wilderness, where he 


| spent most of his useful life. Aided by his beloved 


wife, who still survives, he succeeded in obtaining a 
competency, which they cheerfully employed in acts 
of Christian hospitality—his house being always open 
for the reception and entertainment of persons of all 
denominations. 

He strikingly evinced his love to God and love to 
the brethren, in diligently attending meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, frequently undertaking long 
journeys to effect this object. 

His last sickness was of but short duration. On 
being asked by a friend how it was with him, he re- 
marked, ‘I have a hope which is.as an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and steadfast, which will never fail.” 


| Thus closed the earthly pilgrimage of one who in his 


} 

: ; | 

re is to his decease; and was in various ways a 

useful member of sox iety. His loss is sensibly felt, | 

1 ‘ ¥a . ° . | 

but his family and friends have the consoling hope 
that their ; will be his eternal gain. 


——, At the same place, on the 8th of 10th month 
last, Georce F. Davis, in the 23d year of his age. 
He appeared frequently in the ministry, and was a very 


| 
modest, mild and unassuming young man. He bid | 
fair to be eminent in society, and was firm for the | 
doctrines and testimonies, as professed by Friends. | 
His last s ness, which was of short duration, was 
borne with much Christian fortitude, and he was en- 
abled frequently to hold out the language of encour- | 
ig it tot e who visited hin He quietly passed 
away, and, no doubt, now inherits the kingdom pre- 


pared for the r + ne . +} 


righteous from the foundation 


of 





the 








——, At the same 


llth month last, Susanna Harvey, wife of Amos 
P. Harvey, and daughter of Joseph Randall deceased, 
in the 26th year of her age. 

-, On the 20th of 6th mo. last, Asa Jones, a 


» place, on the morning of the 13th | 


minister of Unity Monthly Meeting, Maine, in the | 


sixtieth year of his age. Having early in life sub- 
mitted to the converting power of divine grace, he was 
prepared for usefalness in the church, and acceptably 
filled for many years the stations 


of overseer and 








day was a bright example of Christian simplicity a1 d 
humility. 

‘The work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of rig 


ever. 


hteousness, quietness and assurance for- 


THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 
Orders for the School Friend, First Book 
baa > School Friend, Second B« K 
“ School Friend, Third Book, 
“ School Friend, Fourth Boo! 
Can be ae at the following places :-— 
. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
i. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Chak, Austin & Smith, New York 
Stewart & Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind 
Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky 
J. L. Corse & Son, Burlington, lowa. 
R. M. Burnett, Muscatine, lowa 
And will be sent to other places where there may be 
a de mand, 


For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 
DIANA. 


RICHMOND, IN- 


One decade has nearly passed since this ins sti- 
tution was first ope ned for the education of our 
young Friends of this Yearly Meeting, and in 
view of the difficulties through which it has had 
to labor, it is highly gyri tifying to find that it is 


now in a flourishing and prosperous co yndition, 


|much beyond that of any former period of its 


elder. He manifested a lively interest in the welfare 
of his fellow members, laboring faithfully to promote 
love and unity among them. In judgment he was | 
sound | discriminating, and in whatever heengaged, | 
ir it integrity and uprightness of character. 
Towards the close of his useful life, this dear friend | 
was engaged at times in the love of the gospel pub- | 


licly to advocate the cause of his Lord and Saviour. 
His last sickness was of long continuance, and often 
attends 1 with great bodily suffering, which he bore 
with much patienceand quiet resignation to the Lord’s 
will 
On the morning of the d iy of his death he conversed 
with his family and friends with perfect tranquillity of 


mind, until strength nearly failed him, when he re- 





mark I can say no more; farewell;” afterwards 
reviving a little he added, “ Ps ce, all is Peace.” 

In Thorndike, Me., on the 6th of 2d mo. last, 
Ronert Hanson, a member and Elder of Unity Monthly 
Meetin in the eighty-second y« ir of his age. 


Through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, this 





dear frien the morning of life, by sincere repent- 
ance toward God and faith in our Christ, 
humble and devoted f the Lamb. 










existence. The number of scholars in attendance 
is about 152, which, though greater than is really 


| well provided for, is still on the increase. The 


male pupils are considerably in the maj jority. 
The house, when complete ly furnished, is capa- 
ble of accommodating ne arly 300 scholars; and 
the past history and present condition of the 
school warrant the conclusion, that so soon as 
this number is provided for, the institution will 
be filled to its utmost capacity. Since the open- 
| ing of the present session, some expense has been 
incurred, rather than refuse admittance to any 
making application. A few rooms, which are 


greatly needed, are nearly useless for want of 


furniture. 

It is truly pleasant to witness the general neat- 
ness and order throughout the institution, and 
as to economy, it is all that could be desired. In 
these re spects, the improvement over former years 
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is a mé ahead feature of the present aspect of ‘the 
school. 

The good which is likely to result from this 
establishment in coming years, is a pleasing ob- 
ject for contemplation. The meetings which now 
constitute Indiana Yearly Meeting are scattered | 
over a large extent of the western country, em- 
bracing five States and one or two Territories. | 
From these will come up to this place, year after 
year, the most promis sing and energetic of our 
youth, here to receive a good literary and religious 
education. The *y will thus become qualified for 
impa irting to others that which the y have here 


received, and on returning, their various neigh- 


borhoods will be supplied with competent and 


suitable school teachers, for the want of which | 
our Society has suffered, in former years, a very 


serious loss. Thus the means will be provided 


for giving all our children, which now number 
more than 9,000, an education 
rightly concerned parent desires for his offspring. 
Nor is this all. The services of these teachers 


will often be required in public and other schools, 
the result of which must be a leavening of the 
to some extent, at least, with the 
principles and testimonies which we have so long 
held, and still continue to cherish. R. T. BR. 
Richmond, Ind., 11th mo. 15th, 1856. 


public mind, t 


OUR COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


Two hundred pages of lists and numbers may | 
form a very instructive, and yet not at all an en- | 


tertaining collection. Still we have considerable 
reason for gratitude to those mystical, learned, 
and long-gone Arabian sages, who inventéd the 
figures of which in this day and generation we 
hear and see so much. Whether added up in 
long sums of dollars and cents, practised gymnas- 
tically in the calculations of astronomer and mathe- 


matician, ranged in line and order on the street | 


doors of our city stores and dwellings, or piled in 


massy columns through all kinds of statistical | 


architecture,—they are in every imaginable use 
alike very serviceable and very “dry.” If the 
maxim that “ figures never lie’ be a true one, 
we don’t know that we should object to a little 
wider diffusion of arithmetical ethics among man- 
kind! But we are sure that the tyro who amuses 
himself occasionally in grim st tistical re creations, 


and after adding a few feet of these numerals a | 


dozen times or more, is successful in obtaining 
each time a different result—will be apt to find 
his faith shaken either in the proverb quoted 
above or in the clearness of his own mind: and, 
by the time he is done, will rejoice in a general 


confusion through the chambers of his brain, in | 


which broken and mingled sums and products 
will be as prominent as if a hard-fought conflict 
had been going on between them, and their bat- 
talions and regiments had withdrawn, leaving the 
field thickly strewn with dead and dying. 
Without wishing to involve our readers in any 


| 
such as every 
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outs Matte ors, we seal like t to ec: all thei ‘ir atten- 
tion a few moments, to a report just issued and 
now before us on the Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1855. To endeavor to puta few of the 
| thousands of skeleton facts it contains, into the 
| bodily vesture of sentences and paragraphs, and 
| try to dress to arrange them tastily enough to 
| interest our readers, we know is rather a hazard- 
ous expe riment. The book opens with about fifty 
pages giving the quantity and money vi ilue of 
each and all exports.of our own growth : and manu- 
facture, to each and every foreign country to 
| which they were taken, e ither in vessels of Amer- 
ican or foreign build. Then upwards of a hund- 
red are devoted to lists, with similar minute par- 
ticulars, of all our exports of foreiyn woe or 
produce. Nearly a hundred and fifty next relate 
the story of our imports, and give a clue to all 
that we hear about the ne cessity of “ protection,” 
and the miserable ae of spending our money 
abroad instead of at home. ‘The remainder of 
‘the volume is clnaail of tables adding up the 
number, tonnage and crews of American and 
foreign vessels, and specifying the national char- 
acter of the latter, cleared and entered at our 
ports ; the commerce and ship-building of differ- 
be districts, States and territories, and a vast 
| collec ‘tion of facts in relation to our intercourse 
with the “rest of mankind,’’—how and in what, 
| —for what purposes, and with what results, it is 
carried on. 

The total amount we spent during the year for 
merchandise imported from abroad, reaches the 
enormous sum of two hundred and sixty-one mil- 
lions of dollars, from which if we deduct twe nty- 
eight millions afterwards carried aw: iy again, we 
shall yet have a remainder of full $10 for. very 
free man, woman and child in the country. Of 
this, too, a vast proportion is for such articles as 
all will agree in calling luxuries, and if we should 
in addition exclude what the majority of us might 
do without, and live just as long and happy lives 
as if we had them—we should cut down the 
| total to comparatively a very inconsiderable figure. 
Thus take the two largest items given: 

Silk, in Piece Goods and un- 
specified manufactures, 

Coffee, $16,872,929, \ 

Tea, 6,930,986, 

and we have an immense aggregate consumed on 

the mere gratification of our eyes and palates. To 

this may also be added certainly a considerable 

portion of what we spend for 

Cotton in Piece Goods, 

Wool, do. 

Linen, bleached and unbleached, 

Makinga total for these three items of nearly thirty 

millions. Then there is the nice little sum of 

$3,8 92,749 expended on “‘ embroideries of wool, 

cotton, silk and linen,”’ and upwards of a million 

more for laces; nearly four millions for china and 

varthen wares ; the snug item of $5,376,816 for 


93,550,673 


20, 30% >, 915 
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wines, brandies -_ oul ils in casks and bottles, 
and three-quarters of a million more for ale and 
porter ; something above three mi/lions for dried 
and green fruits and nuts to pick with them, and 
over one mil/ion in addition for the article of 
spices—all of which on a pinch we could proba- 
bly exist without. 

We sweeten ourselves with three and a half 
millions of dollars in the form of foreign molasses, 
and fourteen and three-quarters millions more in 
sugars, to which may be added one or two hun- 
dred thousand for honey We make ourselves 
so thirsty as to require the large sum above-men- 
tioned for “drinks,” by eating nearly a million 
dollars worth of smoked and pickled fish of foreign 
extraction; and we accompany our liquors with 


over four millions worth of tobacco, most of it in | 


cigars. 

Our Morrises, Thornes, Alexanders, Wares 
and Reybolds, Failes, Pattersons, Wainwrights, 
and = public-spirited agriculturists, spent 
$103,920 for improved stock for breeding pur- 
= es; our enterprising nursery-men and others, 
$234,401—how large a part of which, however, 
was paid by the U. s. Patent Office, we have no 
means of knowing—for shrubs, trees, plants and 
seeds; our virtuosos the sum of $370 (!) for 
‘“ cabinets of coins, medals, and other collections 
of antiquities,’ and about $50,000 for works of 
American artists aurea. Thirty thousands were 
paid by schools, colleges, &e., for apparatus and 
other articles of a like nature, and eight thou- 
sands for specimens of natural history. 

We fertilized our farms with guano to the 
amount of one hundred and seventy-four thou- 
sand tons at a cost of nearly five hundred thou- 
sands of dollars. We imported $100,000 worth 
of plaster ung a We may take the opportu- 
nity, now, to give the exact figures for the year, 
of willow sapedtienis inasmuch as there has 
been some discussion on the subject of late. They 
were, for i i 





Willow manufactures, $132,658 
do. ennasatetusel, 45,459 
7 $178,117 

We bought eighty-eight thousand pairs of boots 


and shoes for our feet, one hundred and ninety- 
four thousand pairs of gloves for our hands, near- 
ly a million dollars worth of furs for our hats, 
ninety-four thousand ditto of umbrellas and par- 
asols to shelter our he: ads and shoul le ‘TS, forty- 
three thousand ditto of manufactured India rub- 
ber to protect our e xtremities. To these m: ly be 
added for leather and skins, tanned and dressed, 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars, for undressed 
furs, five hundred thousand, for unmanufactured 
India rubber, sixteen hundred thousand, and last, 
but not least, for raw hides and skins, eight mil- 
lions. 

gut we cannot go further into these details of 
our family expenditures as a nation. It would 
take too much room and time to tell the tale of 
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“how the money goes” in all its partic ulars—to 
give the items of fifteen or sixteen millions paid 
away for irons of different descriptions ; two or 
three for steel, and about as much more for cop- 
per and brass; four or five for tin, over three for 
lead, pewter and zinc; three and three-quarters 
for watches, clocks and chronometers ; nearly two 
millions for glass and its manufactures ; over one 
million for saltpetre ; a million and a half for oils, 
and $3,844,055 for breadstuffs and potatoes. Our 
salt bill amounted to $1,718,980 for thirteen mil- 
lion bushels, and we paid twelve hundred thou- 
| sand dollars for rags, and two millions for hemp. 
| Our fever and ague districts consumed a hundred 
| and fifty thousand dollars worth of quinine; in 
|our colds and hoarseness we sucked $300,000 
worth of liquorice. In pursuit of cleanliness we 
| patronized foreign manufactories of soap to the 
tune of $200,000. We “saved our bacon’’ to 
the extent of $15,000, by bringing that amount 
from other lands. Different nations slaughtered 
375,000 pounds of cochineal bugs for us to dye, 
and grew madder at a cost to us of $850,000. A 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars worth of 
borax puckered our tongues, and about two mil- 
lions pounds of Peruvian bark embittered our 
lives. We only adorned ourselves with $750,000 
worth of Parisian and other jewelry, “and its 
imitations” as the schedule significantly adds. 
And we purchased a million and a half y! ards of 
carpetings to cover the nakedness of our floors. 
We defer until another week some remarks on 
the opposite side of the aecount—our exports to 
the rest of the world.—( fountry Gentleman. 


A SAFE HOUSE TO SLEEP IN. 


A lawyer of high reputation in the city of 
Philade ‘Iphia, was travelling in one of she south- 
ern States, and being belated one evening after 
a long day’s ride, he was compe ‘led to turn into 
a house on a solitary plantation, and ask for shel- 
ter and hospitality for the night. His request 
was granted. In the course of the evening he 
thought he observed something reserved in the 
master of the house, which awakened his suspi- 
cions. He was at length conducted to his cham- 
ber, which was adjoining the family room. There 
he dwelt on the circumstances which had alarmed 
him, till his excited imagination was filled with 
thoughts of robbery and assassination. He pro- 
ceeded to barricade the room as we lle as he could. 
He fastened down the windows, against the doors 
he piled up tables, chairs, and everything that 
was movable in the room. While thus engaged, 
words uttered in a low voice caught his ear, and 
increased his alarm. He placed his ear at the 
keyhole. The man of the house was engaged in 
prayer! Among other objects of intercession, he 
was praying for “‘the stranger whom the provi- 
dence of God had unexpectedly brought to lodge 
beneath the roof that night.’”’ When he had got 
through, our travelling friend arose from his 
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Imagine the change in his 
All his fears had vanished; he went 
to bed and slept soundly and sweetly, feeling 
that the house where God was feared “and wor- 
shipped, was a safe house to sleep in.— Christian 
Age. 


e 


stooping posture. 
feelings ! 


THE CORN EXCHANGE IN LONDON. 


The two syllables, “ Mark Lane,” are as fa- 
miliar to the readers of Newspapers, as any house- 


hold word to be met with in their vocabulary. | 
We cannot take up a journal from any part of | 


the country without seeing them in capitals in a 
prominent column ; and most people, however lit- 
tle interest they may take in commercial affairs, 
have at least some indefinite notion that Mark 
Lane is connected somehow with the price of 
wheat and flour and corn and bread-stuffs, and 
perhaps with other matters interesting to millers 


and maltsters, flour-factors and farmers, to bakers, | 


and to that multitudinous class of society to 


whom the baker's tariff is a matter of vital im- | 
We are going this afternoon to pay a | 
of itself is | 


portance. 


visit to the Corn Exchange, which 


the “ Mark Lane” of the newspapers ; and per- 


haps the observations we may be enabled to make | 


may have the effect of cond nsing the vague no- 


tions of some of our readers into the shape of | 


precise, tangible, and useful information. 
Mark Lane stands in the very heart of mercan- 


tile London, not far from the river’s bank, and is | 
surrounded on all sides by warehouses, crammed | 


with the rich freights borne by every tide up the 
Thames, and by offices where the business is 
transacted which is the medium of their distribu- 
tion for general use and consumption. Whoever 
would traverse this district on a market-day and 
at market hours, must not be over-scrupulous on 
the of mud or dust, and may reckon 
on making acquaintance with pendulous bales 
and packages swinging from cranes fifty feet 
aloft, with corpulent casks plunging and ducking 


score 


headlong into cellars, and with plethoric sacks | 


staggering on two legs up-stairs or down-stairs, 
as the case may be. If he should have to rub 
shoulders with the dripping iron tires of broad- 
wheeled wagons, or to dive beneath a nosebag or 
two to escape that sort of intimacy, he need not 
be surprised—it is no more than happened to us, 
and happens to many a man in that quarter, who 
could buy us up twenty times over with a 
stroke of the pen. There is too much business, 
and business of too much importance, going on 
continually in that district, to admit of the ob- 
servance of ceremony, for which there was no 
space allowed when these narrow streets were 
built. 

The Corn Exchange stands about the centre of 
Mark Lane, on the eastern side. Its front is far 
less pretentious than many a modern warehouse, 
and might be passed without remark by the stran- 
ger. It is entered by a flight of steps and through 
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iron gates, and the visitor, once within, is agree- 
ably surprised by the spectacle of what may well 
| be termed a model market, as regards both con- 
| venience and elegance, and simplicity of struc- 
ture. It consists of an ample Doric colonnade, is 
|far better lighted than are the galleries which 
surround the quadrangle of the Royal Exchange, 
|and, unlike that quadrangle, is roofed in from 
ithe weather, and well sheltered from cold blasts 
of air. Beyond the colonnade is a modern ex- 
tension of the original market, built in a corre- 
sponding style, and covered in by a large and 
handsome dome, also pierced in all directions for 
light. To the left of this, the old and extended 
market, is a smaller market equally well lighted, 
which appears to be appropriated principally, if 
| not entirely, to the sale of the seeds of every 
variety of grain, pulse, ete., productive of food 
for man or beast. Around the whole area of 
these markets, and against the inclosing walls, 
are ranged some hundred or more of stalls and 
counters, substantially fitted up, and polished by 
the friction of the grain upon them ; all and each 
of which are covered with samples, in small 
canvas bags or wooden compartments, of the 
grain or seed to be sold. Behind these stalls and 
counters are various neat closets, fitted with 
| desks, stools, and lock-ups for the reception of 
the samples when the market is over for the day. 
In addition to the stalls, which line the market 
‘all round, are a considerable number of others, 
appropriated to the same purpose, erected in the 
central space, principally around the pillars which 
| support the roof. 

It has just struck two on a Monday afternoon, 
as we mount the steps from the lane, and, elbow- 
ing our way through the entrance, begin to look 
around. The whole market, roomy as it is, is 
so crowded with dealers, factors, and speculators, 
that we have no other choice but to go in any di- 
rection that chance may leave open, and trust to 
that for making the circuit in due time. There 
is a confused, unceasing babble of sounds, for 
ie hundred people are talking at once ; but a 








decent and commendable decorum prevails ; and 
| though jokes and laughter are not wanting, those 
| vulgar demonstrations which are too often their 
accompaniments in similar places are not observa- 
| ble. The frequenters of the market comprise a 
| variety of classes, among which we notice the 
unmistakable face, keen yet stolid, of the city 
speculator, the bluff country gentleman, the Kent 
farmer, and a sort of semi-nautical specimen, 
| who, we are informed, is the privileged hoyman 
| or his descendant, who, by virtue of an ancient 
| prescriptive right, which his ancestors earned by 


of plague and famine, has certain market-dues 
remitted to him and his representatives for ever. 
Then there are the factors who supply the bakers 
| with meal and flour, and there are the bakers 
| themselves, a round number of whom generally 
' find their way to Mark Lane on a Monday, to 


een the city of London with food in a time 
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furnis sh the smselves with the sendin of sacks of , 
flour it is their fortune and their function to| 
‘‘do”’ in the course of the week. But these are 
not all. Ere proceeding far, we are brought up | 
by a group of Greek faces, and the soft musical 
sounds of their, to us, unintelligible tongue; an| 
energetic, fiery-eyed, and dark-skinned group it| 
is, yet tamed, it is plain, by the phlegm of our | 
northern ex: ample, to the outward sup pression of | 
their oriental eagerness and vivacity. Further 
on, the guttural consonants of the German greet | 
us with their long familiar sound; aud shortly 
after, a hand is laid upon our shoulder, belonging | 
to none other than our old acquaintance, Mon- 
sieur Germani, whose business it is to watch the 
phases of the market on behalf of a well-known | 
French firm. 

The reader will scarcely need to be informed 
that of the vast quantities of grain, wheat, and 
flour which are annually sold at the Corn Ex- 
change, none is delivered on the spot, and that 
nothing beyond the necessary quantities for sam- 
ples is ever brought there. Were it otherwise— 
were the goods brought there in sacks or barrels, 
and thence delivered to the purchasers, the corn- 
market had need be thirty or forty acres in ex- 
tent, instead of being concentrated beneath a 
single roof. The seller sells, and the buyer 
buys, by sample, and when a ‘bargain i is agreed 
on, the latter receives an order upon a wharfinger 
or warehouseman for the goods pure thased. In 
this way a factor who has a large agency con- 
nexion, may and does sell thousands of sacks 
which he never sees, leaving the responsibility of 
his transactions to his principals, who, if they do 
not deliver goods according to sample, must abide 
the disagreeable consequences. Yet, though 
there is nothing but samples in the market 
there is what appears to our unsophisticated 
senses, an awful and enormous waste. Crain lies 
scattered about in heaps everywhere, and on every 
thing; it literally covers the ground ankle-deep, 
and we, and the whole ever-moving crowd, are 
trampling and grinding it under foot every step 
we take. How that comes to pass we see plainly 
enough, because every man who puts his fingers 
into the sample bag and takes out a handful, af- 
ter rubbing it and examining it in his palm, instead 
of returning it to the bag, throws it on the floor ; 
and as, look which way we will, we see twenty peo- 
ple doing this at once, the accumulations on the 
ground are easily accounted for. But wherefore 
such waste ? 

We put the question to a friend—“ Why is 
not the grain returned to the bag, instead of be- 
ing cast on the ground?” 

“That would never do,”’ he said ; “ suppose I 
want to buy oats: I take a handful and rub it} 
on my hand to see whether it be dry or damp, | 
and how dry or damp it is; the heat of my hand 
takes off some of the moisture; if I return it to | 
the bag, the sample is no longer a fair sample to 
the next comer, who would take up what I’ 








have put back; and therefore I eee it on the 
ground.” 

We admitted at once the sufficiency of the 
reason. ‘ But is it all wasted?” we inquired. 

‘* Not wasted, of course ; it is somebody’s per- 
quisite—the market-beadle’s, I believe; at any 
rate it is swept up after market hours, and in all 
likelihood is sold for its full value as food for 
horses or other animals.” 

On either side of the market, and forming 
parts of the establishment, are licensed houses 
for the refreshment of those who frequent it, and 


fitted up also for the transaction of business.’ 


That to the right is the well known Jack’s Cof- 
fee house, furnished with a handsome subscrip- 
tion room, which we find almost as much thronged 
as the market below. Here the members have 
first rate accommodation, with lockers for the 
security of their samples, the daily newspapers 
and prices current, and attendance at any mo- 
ment. Here they can dine if they choose; and 
here they can make appointments with their cus- 
tomers, settle their bargains, and revise and sum 


up their accounts undisturbed by the tumult of 


the market. The subse ‘ription rooms, further, 
afford facilities for the transaction of business by 
correspondence, which would be wanting without 
some such medium. 

The Corn Exchange in Mark Lane is the only 
market in the metropolis for corn, grain and seed. 
As might be expected, it in a manner rules the 
prices of grain and flour, not only throughout 
the whole of these islands, but, in a dk eree de- 
creasing in the ratio of distance, all over the 
civilized world. There is no column in the news- 
paper, even in times of deadly feud, that is 
half so interesting to the home grower of wheat 
as the column headed “ Mark Lane,”’ by which 
he may learn on any day in the week the full 
value, to a fraction, of every rick and stack of 
wheat, barley, rye, or oats in his homestead. The 
American and Canadian grower cons it with 
hardly less interest, and there is no doubt that 
the fluctuations it records have their influence 
in determining him as to what breadth of land 
he shall lay down in cereal produce for the coming 
season. ‘The foreign merchant scans it with no 
less eagerness, and is often induced to accept or 
decline the overtures of his correspondents from 
the comment which the publication of the Lon- 
don article suggests upon their proposals. 

When the price of bread-stuffs runs high, as 
at present, the speculators of Mark Lane gene- 
rally fall into bad odor ; the old complaints against 
monopoly and over-holding are revived, and they 
are accused of what may be called “ bulling”’ the 
market, in order to maintain high prices. With 


| all our dislike to any such practices, we must 


frankly state that it is not easy to see how any 
clique or company of me rchants, much less any 
single individual, can operate to bring about any 
serious or permanent rise in the price of corn. 
The quantities sold are so vast—the details of 
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the tr: whe are so various and complicate .d—the i in- 
terests concerned are so numerous and extensive 
—that any man who should undertake to “ rig” 
the market and create an artificial price, would 
stand in need of powers little short of miraculous. 
Practically, we feel assured that the attempt is 
never made in our time. The thing most like it 
occurred the other day, and then it was an un- 
intentional blunder on the part of a high official 
functionary. ‘To meet the wants of the British 
army at the Crimea during the winter, govern- 
ment advertised for tenders, to the amount, if | 
we recollect right, of twelve thousand quarters. 
When the tenders were sent in, numbering some 
half score or more, the authorities, instead of 
making their selection, as was naturally expected, 
accepted the whole, thus creating a sudden de- 
mand upon the market for an unprecedented 
quantity of wheat. It was inevitable that a rise 
in price should follow, and it accordingly took 
place, but to an extent comparatively trifling, 
and only to the level which prices would have 
reached in a natural way at a little later period. 
It is, we believe, a fact that the freedom and the 


amount of our trade in corn protect us from an | 


artificial price, which is the only price against 
which we have any just cause of complaint. 
When we feel the burden of high prices we should 
recollect the service they render us. Were bread 
not to grow dearer as it grows scarcer, there 


would be nothing to check consumption and 


waste in time of dearth, and we should run the 
risk of eating up all our provisions before we 
knew the danger we ran; high prices, in com- 
pelling us to economise the stock in hand, guard 
us against this fearful consummation. 

Some details connected with the commerce 


which has its centre in Mark Lane may not | 


prove uninteresting. The trade in grain is, and 
ever must be, marked by continual fluctuations 
in prices. 
speculator must gain during a rising market, and 
must act with the utmost rapidity and decision 
to prevent his losing while the market is falling. 
When prices have ‘been ste adily on the rise for 
some time, speculation is more than ordinarily 
attractive; it may happen that the high price 
prevails only in the home market, and that large 
cargoes may be bought at the distance of a few 
thousand miles off, for half the price that wheat 
is selling at home. If the purchaser can have it 
at his disposal in the Thames before the market 
is down again, he may make a fortune; on the 
other hand, if the reaction arrive before his 
foreign wheat, he is likely to lose one. Both 
these contingencies occur in times of great de- 
mand, and are perfectly familiar to the frequent- 
ers of the Corn Exchange. 

When the newspapers publish a fall in the 
price of wheat and flour, the public is apt to be 
seandalized because they do not instantly derive 
the benefit of the fall. This they will never do 
until they take to baking their own bread, and 


As a consequence, the dealer and | 
i ’ 


buy their flour of the factor. The baker is the 
middleman in this case, and as he is, nine times 
out of ten, too poor to speculate, and does not 
speculate, but buys merely flour enough for his 
week’s consumption, he cannot afford to sell his 
bread at the reduced price until he has bought 
his flour at the reduced price. If, on the other 
hand, he is given to raising the price of his loaves 
the moment that flour rises at Mark Lane, it is 
obvious that he prefers to reap alone the advan- 
| tage of the turn of the market—a species of sel- 
fishness of which it is to be feared he is not in 
| all cases innocent. 

The flour for metropolitan consumption is sold, 
the mass of it in sacks, and the remainder, which 
is principally American flour, in barrels. Both 
| the sacks and the barrels are a source of annoy- 
ance and perplexity to the merchants and their 
|agents—because neither are paid for by those 
| who purchase the flour, but are held to be re- 
| turnable totheir owners. The sack question has 
ae a subject of much anxiety and irritation for 

ars. ‘Time was when the per centage of them 
that never found their way back to thei ‘ir owners 
was enormous. ‘The bakers did not like the 
trouble of returning them, and suffered them to 
accumulate on their hands; and from want of 
looking after on the one side, and of moral prin- 
ciple on the other, vast numbers of them were 
lost or stolen, or applied to vile uses, until ren- 
dered good for nothing. A race of sack thieves 
sprung up, who drove a trade in other people’s 
property—a trade which was carried at length 
to such a pitch, that it supplied the demand for 
| sacks used in various other branches of commerce, 
at the expense of the corn merchants, with whose 
profits it made great havoc. The evil at last 
wrought its own cure. A Sack Protection So- 
ciety was organized, the expenses of which are 
| paid by the subscriptions of the members, A 
strict vigilance is maintained, by means of sala- 
ried inspectors, who seize all stray sacks belong- 
ing to corn-factors, and call the parties in pos- 
session to account; and collectors are appointed 
who drive about to the different bakers’ shops, 
reclaiming the empty sacks and returning them 
to their owners, for which office they are em- 
powered to charge at the rate of two shillings the 
dozen. The value of a sack varies from one 
shilling to two, according to the quality of its 
material. As the commission on the sale of a 
sack of flour is only a shilling, the loss of the 
sack, if the agent were held responsible, entailed 
a loss on the transaction. With the barrels the 
case is somewhat different. As they lumber up 
the baker’s premises, he is but too glad to get 
rid of them ; but they are of little use to the fac- 
tor, who has to sell them at about one-third of 
their cost, as they are never used as receptacles 
for English flour. When, as is sometimes the 
case, the barrels are made of green wood, a cer- 
tain portion of the flour they contain is both 
flavored and discolored, and fit only for the 
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making of gingerbread, or for mechanical pur-, ventured to denominate it “Mount Everest,” 
poses. | after a former Surveyor General. 
The corn trade of London is in a variety of | —— 

hands; and though it engages an immense amount | PARAFFINA. 

of capital, it is free and open to all who choose The editor of the St. Louis Republican has had 
to enter upon it. Merchants and shipowners take | exhibited to him a specimen of candle made from 
it up and lay it down as it suits their convenience. | paraffina, a product of the Breckinridge coal. It 
The millers, who, to a great extent, are the mer- | has the appearance of white wax, is hard as the 
chants of the provinces, transmit immense quan- | spermaceti candle, is said to burn more luminously 
tities to their London agents; and for a con- and more clearly, and can be manufactured at a 
siderable portion of the year, every tide brings | trifle above the price of the stearine candle. A 
its contribution from foreign countries. Within | gentleman of Louisville has been experimenting 
the last twenty years a most abnormal share of | with paraffina, and believes that next to sperma- 
the trade in corn has got into the hands of the ceti, it will make the best candles in the market. 
Greek merchants. They have built up their|'The Breckinridge coal yields the substance in 
system of traffic so carefully, and managed it so great abundance, and promises, in this respect, as 
well, that the attempt to displace them by com- | in others, to be the most remunerative coal mine 
petition would be hopeless. They may be said|in the West. We believe this experiment in 
to have the corn of the Mediterranean and its | candle making from this material is the first in 
coasts and tributary seas and rivers almost entirely | the United States. It is a curiosity, and will ex- 
in their own grasp. As a rule, they are averse | cite surprise in the minds of those who associate 


to speculation for large gains, preferring a steady | with coal only ideas of blackness and dirt. 
trade with a moderate profit. 


The London Corn Exchange presents a re- 
markable contrast to all other European markets 
for grain. It is the fashion on the Continent for 
the governments to take the burden of feeding 
their peoples, to a great degree, upon themselves. 
They build huge granaries for storehouses ; they 
forbid at certain times the exportation of grain, 
and they restrict at others its distribution by 
rigid enactments. With us there is no govern- 
ment interference at all. Every thing is left to 
private management and the benignant conflict 
of private interests. The very Corn Exchange 
itself is private property in the hands of share- 
holders, and every thing connected with the trade 
upon which depends the daily food of twenty-five 
millions of people, is left to be controlled and re- 
gulated by competition, under the natural influ- 
ences of demand and supply.— Leisure Hour. 












THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE; 
OR, HOW TO TURN EVERYTHING TO GOLD. 
Teach me, my God and King! 
In all things thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for thee. 
A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye: 
Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 
All may of thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture, For thy sake,, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 
A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy cause, 
Makes that and the action fine. 
This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold: 
For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told.— Herbert. 





THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTeEvuicence.—We have no later news 
than that brought by the Persia, which was to the 
15th ult. 

France.—The new Russian Ambassador had de- 
livered his credentials to the Emperor. The reply by 
the latter to the address of the former on this occa- 
sion, was considered to indicate a purpose to main- 
tain the alliance with England, though expressive also 
of friendly intentions towards Russia. The ministerial 
Kanchinjinga from its throne as the highest point | papers, both in France and England, represent the dif- 
on the earth’s surface. That distinction belongs a of views between the two governments as 

-™ oak sles fj ¢ trifling. 
for the present to a peak 100 miles from Kan- | ™ 2 cLas.—0. W. Field of New York, has had re- 
chinjinga, and between that mountain and Kan- 


mL? ‘ ° > > | peated interviews with various individuals belonging 
mandoo. This peak is ascertained to be 29,002 | to the government, in reference to the Trans-Atlantic 


feet above the sea level ; Kanchinjinga is 28,156 | telegraph, and has obtained official promises.of sup- 

feet ; and Dewalagiri, the mountain which “school | port. = his —— ——o os been — 
; 5 py ; : i aed . 

geographies”’ persist in calling “the highest | Mssionec to make additional soundings across the 


a , id.” i ly 26,826 | track surveyed by the U.S. Steamer Arctic, and this 
mountain in the known world, 18 ouly <0,°=% | vessel is expected to commence operations as early in 
feet. The mountain has no name intelligible to | the spring as the weather will permit. The cable pro- 


civilized men, and Col. Waugh has therefore ‘ posed to be used is three quarters of an inch in diame- 


The principal topic of conversation at Calcutta 
is the discovery of the highest mountain in the 
world. At the meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on the 6th August, Major Thuillier 
announced that Col. Waugh, Surveyor General 
of India, had completed his computations of the 
positions and elevations of the peaks of the Hima- 
layas. The result was, to depose the mountain 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





ter for tbe deepest water, and an inch and a quarter , tion of a separate tefritorial government. A memorial 


in diameter for shallower water in which vessels may 
anchor. The insulated conducting wires are sur- 
rounded by bundles of small wires twisted into strands, 


which are plaited around the central wire, a mode of | 


coustruction giving both flexibility and lightness. In 
laying the cable, it is intended to employ two vessels, 
each having half the cable on board, which, after care- 
fully connecting the ends of the wires, shall proceed in 
opposite directions from a point about midway between 
the two coasts, to the land. It is hoped that the whole 
may be laid down within a week from the time of 
commencing. 

At a recent meeting of 
Club, which is composed 
of the principal English railways, it was stated 
that present represented £300,000,000, em- 
ployed more than 90,000 men, and administered a 
revenue of £20,000,000 annually. Some novel statis- 
tics were furnished in regard to the comparative safety 
of railway travelling. In 1854, the English railways 
carried 111,000,000 persons, who travelled on an 
average fifteen miles each; the number killed, in 
consequence of accidents beyond their control, was 
twelve. Two-thirds of the accidents, it was stated, 
occur from moral causes, and not from physical ones, 


the English 
of the representatives 


Railway 


those 


such as the breaking of an axle or a defect in the per- 


manent way. 
Persia.—The Persians are reported to have taken 


Herat, but to have been subsequently expelled with | 


great loss, by an Affghan army. 

Arrica.—Accounts are received of the arrival at 
Alexandria of most of the members, Americans and 
LKuropeans, of the scientific exploring expedition which 
the Viceroy of Egypt has resolved to send, accom- 
panied by a military force, towards the centre of 
Africa. ‘The expedition was to leave Cairo on the 
15th of 10th month, and to ascend the White Nile, on 
which Egyptian posts have been already established 
up to 4 north latitude. 

The large fresh water lake in south western Africa, 
of which some of the missionories have received re- 
ports from Arab travellers, is now said not to exist. 
U. J. Anderson, who has spent four years in explora- 
tions in that region, reports having discovered, in the 
vely position assigned to the supposed lake, lat. 20° 
21 5., long. 23° E., a body of bitter water, not fresh, 
about twenty miles in diameter. 





NicaraGua.—lt is estimated that 2,000 young men | 


from the United States have perished under Walker. 
The number killed in battle is small ; the most of them 
have fallen victims to the climate, exposure and disease. 

New Granapa.—A large majority of the English 
residents in Bogota have united in an appeal to their 
own government to await the meeting of the next 
Congress, and give an opportunity to settle the debt 
in dispute without resorting to force. 

Domestic.—California dates to the 5th ult. have 
been received. The returns of the Presidential elec- 
tion on the 4th were of course incomplete, but it was 
believed that Buchanan had a considerable majority. 
In San Francisco the city ticket favorable to the Vigi- 
lance Committee was successful. The Committee had 
surrendered unconditionally the State arms captured 
by it, and the Governor had withdrawn his proclama- 
tion of insurrection. A large number of overland 
emigrants had arrived with goods, cattle, &c., many 
being old residents returning with their families. A 
pitched batile, to settle a disputed Isnd claim, had 
taken place between two rival bands of Chinese in the 
interior. The combatants numbered 2,500; 4 were 
killed, 30 wounded, and the police captured 250. 

A convention has been held in the district known 
as the Gadsden Purchase, now attached to the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico, to take measures for the forma- 


to Congress has been circulated, asking a division of 
New Mexico, and the erection of a new territory to be 
|} called Arrizona. The reason assigned is that they 
have had no government, although the district has 
been for three years a part of the United States. They 
have not been represented in the Legislature, and have 
been generally neglected ; and they are 300 miles dis- 
tant from the seat of government of the county to 
which they belong. 

It is stated in the Texas papers that salt works have 
been established in that State, about fifty or sixty 
miles above Austin, on the west side of the Colorado. 
| The salt is said to be a superior article, and the best 
, offered in that market. This isa fortunate discovery, 
as all the salt for that region was conveyed in wagons 
from the coast. 

The Governor of Georgia, in pursuance of the action 
of the Legislature, has appointed an experienced en- 
gineer to survey the Okefenokee Swamp, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, among other things, the practi- 
cability of draining it, and thus preparing it for 
} cultivation. This swamp contains about half a million 
|of acres, lying between the rivers St. Mary and 
Suwanee. 

A State Convention of the colored citizens of Illinois, 
| was held recently at Alton, to memorialize the Legis- 
| lature of that State for a repeal of the laws depriving 
them of all benefit from the school fund, vitiating their 
| testimony in courts of justice, etc. The Convention 
| appointed commissioners to canvass the State on the 
subject. 

At the last accounts from Kansas, the land sales, 
| commenced on the 17th ult., were golng on quietly, 
the settlers, whether Free State or pro-slavery men, 
generally bidding in their claims at the government 
appraisement, though at the same time unoccupied 
lands, eligibly situated, were bringing exorbitant 
prices. Gov. Geary’s action in ordering the re-arrest 
of Hayes after he had been released on bail by Judge 
Lecompte, is bringing him into collision with the ju- 
dicial authorities. Marshal Donaldson declined making 
| the arrest, on the ground that he had not power to 
contravene the act of a court of justice, and expressed 
his wish to resign his office. The Governor then sent 
| Col. Titus, with six armed men, who arrested Hayes 
and lodged him in jail. His counsel applied for 
writ of habeas corpus, but itis reported to have been 
refused. Judge Lecompte is said to have issued pro- 
cess against Gov. Geary for contempt of Court. The 
latest reports are thut the Governor has quietly sub- 
mitted to the action of the habeas corpus issued by 
Judge Lecompte. Thirty of the prisoners indicted 
before Judge Lecompte have obtained a change of 
venue to Judge Cato’s court at Tecumseh. Many of 
those expelled from the territory by the Missourians 
have returned. Many of the Southern en 
| leaving it. 





nu 


iigrants are 


Congress assembled on the lst inst. In the House 
the credentials of Whitfield, as delegate from Kansas 
were presented by Phelps of Missouri. Grow of Penna 
objected to their reception, on the ground that the 
Kansas election was illegal, having been heldin viola- 
tion of the organic law, and also of the Constitution. 
After a spirited debate, the motion to swear in Whit- 
field was rejected, ayes 97, noes 104. A motion was 
then made to reconsider this vote and to lay that mo- 
tion on the table, pending which the House adjourned. 
A protracted struggle took place on the question the 
next day, but no decision was arrived at. The Pre- 
| sident’s message,with the reports from the various de- 

partments, was sent to both houses on the 2d. In the 
Senate, a motion te print gave rise to an animated 
political debate, and was left undecided at the adjourn 
ment. 


| 
| 


